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THE ROCKIES 


OLD your breath and open your eyes! We’re coming to the Rockies! There 
} Nature puts on the grandest show on earth. It’s a land of great spaces, high 
places, and funny faces. We offer you the funny faces in the photograph on the 
right, showing the Gnomes of Goblin Gulch. In the photograph above, you get 
an idea of the great distances and the wild beauty of the Rockies. Note how the 
still water of the lake reflects the snow-capped Sangre de Cristo Mountains. 
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~~ 4 GNOMES’ NOSES in Goblin Gulch, 


PROSPECTOR ae for gold in 


a Montuna mountain stream. This is a typical 
old-timer, many of whom are still active in the 
search for gold. (Read the story on page 10.) 
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' on Falls, Mont 
INDIAN PRINCESS: A beautiful 
daughter of the Blackfeet tribe. who are 
among the handsomest of North American 
Indians. Her Indian name is Tanya. Her home 
is in Shelby, Mont., but she attends Thompson 
Falls High School. where there are dormitory 
facilities for out-of-town pupils. 


an odd rock formation in Mesa County. Colo. 


SKY RIDE in the Rockies (below). The 


North Coast Limited crossing the Marent 
Trestle over a mountain gorge in Montana. 
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LAND of the SHINING MOUNTAINS 


The Indians Had a Fitting Name for the Rockies 


HE Indians had an eye foi 

beauty. No wonder; they were 

surrounded by it. No billboards, 
tin cans, garbage heaps, roadside 
stands or filling stations marred the 
beauty of their surroundings. 

And when something impressed 
the Indians, they had a fitting name 
for it; a very descriptive name. To 
the Blackfeet Indians the Rocky 
Mountain region was “Land of the 
Shining Mountains.” You can’t im- 
prove on that. 

The Rockies really do shine. The 
sun, reflecting on the snow-capped 
mountain ranges, sends off a glitter- 
ing light of many colors. Where 
there’s no snow, the great rocky 
slopes shine out with their many 
shades of browns, bronzes, reds 
(there’s a park called Red Rock near 
Denver). In October, the mountain- 
sides below the timberline break out 
in another riot of color—the yellows 
and oranges and rich reds of the 
turning trees. 


It's Beautiful and Wild 

In Wyoming, along Snowy Range, 
your eyes get the thrill of thrills as 
they feast on the ice-cream moun- 
tain tops, and in brilliant contrast 
below them, patches of green grass. 

Stand high along these ranges, 
look down, and lo, there’s a deep pool 
of black like night. It is a lake, a 
bright black eye looking up at you. 

Yes, you'd like the Rockies. It’s the 
Wild West, still wild. Not in the 
sense of the “Wild West’ movies, 
with Indians, cowboys and the U. S. 
Army shooting it out from horse- 
back. Those days are gone forever. 
But it’s wild in Nature’s way. 

Not only are the trees and flowers 
growing wild, and the animals run- 
ning wild; but even the rocks and 
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Glacier National Park photo by Hileman 


BIGHORNS (Rocky Mt. sheep) are pow- 


erful, sure-footed and much larger than do- 
mestic sheep. Photo shows two bighorns hav- 
ing butting spree on Montaaa mountainside. 
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STAY IN YOUR CAR! There are 600 Black bears and 275 Grizzlies in Yellowstone 


National Park. They look tame and friendly, but visitors are warned to keep clear of them. 


rivers have a violent, untamed look 
about them. 

The lofty rocks are the natural 
home of the celebrated Rocky Moun- 
tan sheep, or bighorn. This animal is 
much larger than any domestic 
sheep. It is powerful and wonder- 
fully agile. When fleeing from ene- 
mies these sheep, even the lambs, 
make remarkable descents down 
seemirgly impossible slopes. They do 
not land on their curved horns, as 
many persons declare, but upon their 
four feet held closely together. They 
also ascend slopes surprisingly steep. 

The beaver and their dams are 
found along most streams at middle 
altitudes. Elk occur in a few places, 
while deer are everywhere. Coyotes 
and bears are occasionally seen. 
There are few mountain lion and 
bobcat. They are so wary that they 
are seldom seen by visitors. 

Among smaller animals, the most 
familiar are the marmot or wood- 
chuck, the Fremont or pine squirrel, 
two kinds of chipmunks, and the in- 
teresting little cony or pika, which 
lives among the rocks on high moun- 
tains and is more often heard than 
seen. 

Some places, where the wilderness 
is at its best, have been set aside by 
the Government to be free forever 
from invasion by billboards, tin cans, 
paper napkins, and old newspapers. 
The beauty of these places attracts 
thousands of visitors every year. 


ALL EARS: These young deer sensed 


the presence of the cameraman, who was in 
hiding across the guich. He used a telephoto 
lens, by which pictures can be taken several 
hundred feet away. without losing details. 
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F.P.G. photo by Mad 
de ! 


THE DOG is the herder’s right hand. It 


is a treat to see these intelligent animals in 
action. Many people enjoyed that treat last 
year when they saw the British movie. 
To the Victor.” Did you see it? The shepherd 
dogs were the stars of the film. 


FLEECED! Here below we see the 


beauties with their winter coats shorn. This 
is their summer costume. What a fashion 
show! See the ridges of wool which the 
clippers left? There are no black sheep in 
this family. 





BAA... BAA 


AMB chops and woolen sweaters on the hoof roam throughout the valleys 

and the open range of the Rocky Mountain states. It pays to raise sheep 
where there is plenty of open land and where the grass is too sparse to feed 
cattle. Montana, Wyoming, Washington, and Idaho obtain the heaviest fleeces 
from their sheep: over nine pounds to a fleece. Texas, Montana, Wyoming, 
California, Oregon, Utah, and Idaho are the great wool producers. There 
are over 17,000,000 sheep in the Rocky Mountain states. Photo below shows 
3,000 of them on a hillside at the Harvat Brothers ranch, near Livingston, Mont. 


F.P.G phote b Haberstrot Livingston Mont 
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SHEEP HERDERS (above) must move 
their flocks in search of fresh pasture. Shep 
herds carry their own kitchen in this cov- 
ered wagon, where they also sleep. 





GAWKY little lambs (below) want to play. 
But mamma doesn’t. (Read the story “Lit- 
tle Boy with the Lamb” on page 16.) 
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(Continued from page 3) 
Tourists spend as much as 200 mil- 
lion dollars every summer in the 
Rocky Mountain region, visiting 
Glacier Park in Montana, Yellow- 
stone in Wyoming, Pikes Peak in 
Colorado, Bryce Canyon and Salt 


Lake City in Utah, the Grand Can- 
yon and the Petrified Forest in Ari- 
zona, Yosemite in California, and 
Sun Valley in Idaho. 

One of the reasons this part of the 
country is so spectacular is because 
it is still young. As mountains go, the 




















THE THUNDERBOLT, Capt 


Eyston’s 24-cylinder racing car, set a new 
world’s record of 357.5 miles per hour lasi 
September, over the hard, flat salt bed of 
ancient Bonneville Lake in Utah. Photo at righi 
shows mechanics getting the Thunderbolt’s 
motors started by use of compressed air. The 
Bonneville Salt Flats afford a 13-mile straight- 
away. the world’s best place for speeding. 


Rockies are youngsters. Their height 
—8,000 to 13,000 feet, and the sharp- 
ness of their rocks, show their youth 

The next time you are impatient to 
be grown up, think how long the 
sharp peaks and the narrow canyons 
of the Rockies will have to wait be- 
fore wind, rain, and frost change 
them to round, soil-covered humps 
and broad, fertile valleys like those 
of “old man” Appalachian range. 

Anyone who visits the mountains 
is sure to think of them as eternally 
unchanging. But in the time since 
the Rockies were pressed up from the 
floor of the earth, rivers have cut 
deep chasms in their flanks, carved 
out strange patterns and statues in 
the rocks, and bored tunnels through 
the stone 

Less than three million people live 
in this vast Rocky Mountain region. 
If the region were as thickly settled 
as Switzerland, where the land is 
also mountainous, three hundred 
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million people would live here, twice 
as many as in the entire United 
States. Nevertheless, mining, fruit 
farming, ranching, tourists, factories 
using hydro-electric power, wood- 
pulp mills, and dairying may easily 
support at least twice as many as the 
number now living in the Rockies. 

Next to the tourist industry, mining 
is the mainstay of the region. There 
was a time when new discoveries of 
gold, silver, and lead had the Rockies 
in a constant fever of excitement. 
Boom towns sprouted in the barren 
hills. The earth gave up its millions in 
precious metals. Then the diggers 
moved away, and the boom towns 
turned into ghost towns. 

The world’s largest lead and silver 
mine still flourishes at Park City, Utah. 
A quarter of a billion dollars worth of 
metal had been taken from these work- 
ings by 1922, when a new lode was 
struck. 

An equally great resource is the cop- 
per in the hills around Butte, Anacon- 
da, Helena, and Great Falls, Montana. 
This copper is not as pure as that of 
Houghton, Michigan. It contains sul- 
phur which must be cooked or “smelt- 
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ed” out of the ore. The sulphur fumes 
from the copper have killed vegetation 
for miles around the mines. 

The world’s highest smoke stack was 
built at Anaconda to scatter these 
fumes to the air before they could do 
their deadly work. But the fumes, in- 
stead of scattering, only carried their 
poison over a wider area. Today, they 
know how to capture these fumes and 
turn them to good uses. Sulphates, 
superphosphates, cadmium, arsenic, 
and zine oxide are a few of the by- 
products of the smelters today. 

A store of mineral wealth far greater 
than the precious gold and silver of the 
Rockies lies still untapped in its hills. 
The coal deposits alone are believed to 
be more valuable than all the minerals 
that have been taken out of the region. 

Land which was believed utterly 
worthless has turned out to hold oil 
shale. The shale can produce crude oil 
at a cost of $1.50 a barrel, which is 
more than the present market price 
but less than oil has cost in the past. 

The greatest treasure of all is the 
abundance of phosphate rock. Phos- 
phorus is the rarest of the minerals 
which the earth needs for crops. As 
fertilizer, it is in great demand 





Atlas 
CLIFF DWELLERS: The ancient inhabitants of the canyon and mesa regions along 
the upper Colorado and Rio Grande rivers built their “apartment houses” in the sides of rocky 
hillsides. Their houses were difficult to reach, and afforded the occupants protection against 
attacks of roving tribes. Photo shows one of Colorado's 450 cliff dwellings, as it looks today. 
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NO PEACE IN PALESTINE 


The Holy Land Is 
Sorely Troubled 


“The Holy Land Is 
is 3,000 years old in 


This headline 
Sorely Troubled” 
its meaning 

Down through the years, the most 
troubled place on earth has been the 
sandy strip of land bordering on the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea 

the land we know as Palestine. 

In size, Palestine is only half-pint 
Any one of the Rocky Mountain states 
eight times larger than Palestine. 
But Palestine, because of all the his- 
tory and religion it has made, must 
be called “the biggest little place 
on earth.’ 


loday—this very minute—Pal- 


the British Christians all tried to gain 
control of Palestine. The British, being 
the strongest, had the upper hand. 
Needing help in the war against Ger- 
many (Turkey was on Germany’s 
side), the British made a deal with the 
Arabs to revolt against Turkish rule. 
The Arabs thus fought on the side of 
the Allies (Great Britain, France, Italy, 
U.S.A., and others). 


In return for the Arabs’ help, Great 
Britain promised the Arabs that they 
would be allowed to set up an indepen- 
dent nation that would include Pal- 


estine 


PALESTINE AT THE CROSSROADS 


were not to be driven out. But Jews 
from everywhere would be allowed to 
come in, to build up their own commu- 
nity. Great Britain would keep its 
mandate, just to make sure that law 
and order would be observed. Also, 
Great Britain did not want Germany 
or Italy to step in and take charge of 
Palestine. 

When Great Britain took over Pal- 
estine there were only 80,000 Jews 
there. Today, as a result of Great Brit- 
ain’s offer to them, there are 470,000 
Jews in Palestine. They have built 
thriving, modern cities and made great 
farms where before it was only a des- 
ert. 

The Arabs in Palestine, a million in 
number, looked with envy and bitter- 
ness upon the growth of the Jewish 
colony. The Arabs, whose religion is 
Mohammedanism, urged the British 
Government to put a stop to Jewish 
immigration. When Great Britain re- 
fused, the Arabs caused all manner of 
trouble. They raided Jewish homes, 
stores, and farms. There was much 
bloodshed as British troops, aided 





stine’s troubles are as bad, if not 
worse, than ever. But before dis- 
se, ie€t US See WNYy Pal 
estine is so important; and alway 


has bee! 


Crossroads, Holy Land 

There are two main reasons fo. 
Palestine’s importance: 

First, it is a natural crossroads 
for traders traveling between Eu- 
rope and Asia; and also between 
Northern Africa and Asia; and 
Eastern Africa and Europe. In the 
old days, caravans passed through 
Palestine on their way to points 
south in Arabia; points east in Per- 
sia and India; and points north and 
west in Europe 

Second. Palestine is the birth- 








BRITISH 










by Jews, fought to stop the Arabs 

Great Britain has a valuable oil 
pipe line running through Pal- 
estine. This pipe line carries oil 
from British - owned oil fields in 
Iraq to the port of Haifa in Pal- 
estine. The line is 500 miles long. 
Today every foot of it is guarded 
by British troops, because Arabs 
had been setting fire to it. 

At Haifa, British ships take on 
the oil. Much of it is used by Brit- 
ish warships, which have a base at 
Haifa. Great Britain’s navy is ever 
watchful to see that the Mediter- 
ranean Sea remains open to com- 
merce. The Mediterranean is called 
“Britain’s lifeline to the east.” 


Rioting Continues 
The Arabs did everything in 
their power to show that they 
would not tolerate the growing 
power of the Jews in Palestine. 
Rioting and fighting continued. 
Great Britain sent more troops in. 











Jewish farmers built stockades 
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place of two great religions, and is su ‘ 
very near the region where a third / 
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great religion developed j 
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Judaism, which is the religion of 
the Jews; (2) Christianity, which 
is the religion of those who helievs MAP showing location of Palestine among the Arab 


the Godliness of Jesus: and (3) 
Mohammedanism (also called 
Islam), which is the religion of 


hat Mohammed 


(who lived 600 vears after Jesus) is 
the true interpreter of the word of God 
(or Alla 

So we see that Palestine is impor- 

ta c roads of commerce and 
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countries, at the eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Palestine is blacked-in. It has a 150-mile coast 


But at the end of the World War, the 
victorious nations decided not to make 
Palestine part of an independent Arab 
nation 

Palestine was placed under the con- 
trol of Great Britain. This control is 
“mandate,” and was given to 
Great Britain by the League of Na- 


Ca le d a 


tions. The word mandate comes from 
the Latin verb mandare, meaning “to 
give charge of.” 

For many ye: Jews all over the 


world had been active in a campaign 
t restored to Jews as 
their homeland. This campaign among 
Jews is known as Zionism, or the Zion- 
ISL Moveme t 

Ir 1927, Great Britain promised the 
Zionists that Palestine could be their 
homeland. The Arabs and Christians 


oO Nave Palest 


line. 


around their farms, and posted 24- 
hour watches, as protection against 
Arab raiders. 

Finally, a month ago, Great 
Britain invited a group of Arab 
leaders and a group of Jewish leaders 
to meet in London to talk over the 
trouble. 

The Arabs and Jews could reach ne 
agreement at the meeting. The Arabs 
insisted that Jewish immigration be 
stopped. This would mean the end of 
the growth of Palestine as a homeland 
for the Jews of the world, especially 
those who are being driven out of Ger- 
many by the Nazi Government. 

The Jews refused to give up their 
claim to Palestine. They pointed out 
that they had been invited to go there 
by Great Britain, and that they had in- 
vested many millions of dollars and 
had worked hard to make a modern, 
clean community. The money was do- 
nated by Jews all over the world. 
Those who went to Palestine to live 
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had very little money of their own 
that they could take with them. 

At the London conference, British 
leaders saw that the Arabs and Jews 
could not agree. Great Britain then an- 
nounced that she would put her own 
plan into effect. According to this plan, 
Palestine would be governed by a con- 
gress in which Arabs and Jews would 
be represented according to their pop- 
ulation 

Since Arabs outnumber Jews 2 to 1, 
the Jews objected to the plan. The 
Arabs approved it 

The Jews moved to Palestine to es- 
cape being a minority group in another 
man’s country. They would like to 
make their own laws. But, being-out- 
voted 2 to 1, it would be the Arabs’ 
law under which they would live. 

Will Great Britain try to force this 
plan on the Jews of Palestine? 

It is a very difficult problem, one that 
started thousands of years ago. 

In the meantime, there is no peace 
in Palestine 


New Pope to Continue 
Policies of Pius XI 


Is No Friend of Nazism 

In solemn conclave at the Vatican 
on Thursday, March 2, the red-hatted 
Cardinals of the Roman Catholic 
Church elected the new Pope. 

He is Cardinal Eugenio Pacelli, who 
promptly took the name of Pius XII 
He did so because he is a strong be- 
liever in the policies of the late Pope 
Pius XI, whom Cardinal Pacelli served 
is Papal Secretary of State. 

Every one of the 62 living Cardinals 
of the Church was present for the elec- 
tion. The Cardinals made their choice 
in the shortest time since the election 
of Pope Gregory XV, in the year 1621. 
It was on the third ballot that Cardinal 
Pacelli received enough votes (a two- 
thirds majority) to be chosen Pope. 


Elected on His Birthday 

The conclave (as the meeting of the 
Cardinals is called) started balloting 
at 10 o'clock in the morning. In the big 
square outside 20,000 persons stood 
looking up at the chimney over the 
chapel. Black smoke indicated that a 
vote had been taken, but the Pope not 
yet elected. Later in the afternoon, 
black smoke agair came from the 
chimney. At 5:28 o’cloek, white smoke 
issued from the chimney. A Pope had 
been elected 

Shortly afterward, the new Pope ap- 
peared on the balcony, dressed in the 
Papal robes. He gave his blessing to 
the people assembled and to the world. 

The new Pope was elected on his 
63rd birthday. He is well-equipped to 
lead his 350 million followers in the 
paths of world events. The Pope speaks 
many languages fluently, including 
English, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese. 

As Papal Secretary of State, he trav- 
elled widely, and frequently used air- 
planes. He visited South America in 
1934, and is the only Pope ever to have 
beer in the United States. He was here 
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Having Wonderful Time — At a Show 








Wide World 
HAPPY TRIO: Mrs. Roosevelt, Secretary of Commerce Hopkins, and Mayor La Guardia 
of New York City, met during the intermission of the first New York performance of “The 
Swing Mikado,” an all-Negro show which had been running in Chicago all winter. The show, 
a W.P.A.-Federal Theatre production, is a jazzed version of the famous Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera, “The Mikado.” It is as big a hit in New York as it was in Chicago. Did Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Secretary Hopkins and Mayor La Guardia enjoy it? They certainly did, as their faces show. 











in 1936, visiting Chicago, St. Paul, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Cincinnati, 
Washington, New York, and New Eng- 
land. He lunched at Hyde Park, N. Y., 
with President Roosevelt. He asked his 
pilot to detour so that he might fly over 
Niagara Falls 

The new Pope is not the one that 
Chancellor Hitler of Germany and Pre- 
mier Mussolini of Italy wanted. They 
would have preferred a Pope more 
friendly to the Nazi (German) and 
Fascist (Italian) policies. The Italian 
and German governments want to keep 
the Cath .lic Church from growing. 

In the United States, as well as many 
other countries, the Catholic Church 
(or any church group) may set up its 
own school system. 

Some countries—among them Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia, Mexico—challenge 
the Church’s right to operate schools. 

Pope Pius XII, like his predecessor 
Pope Pius XI, is expected to carry on 
the Church’s fight against the policies 
of the German Nazi government. This 
includes the Nazis’ persecution of the 
Jews, as well as their campaign against 
the Roman Catholic Church. 


C.LO., A.F. of L. MEET 


Peace negotiations between the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
started last week in President Roose- 
velt’s presence. The President invited 
the two committees of three men from 
each organization to hold their opening 
session in his office 

Developments of the “peace meet- 
ing” will be reviewed next week. 


$10,000 BILL 


Emanuel Samuels of New York has 
been flashing a $10,000 bill on his 
friends for over a year. He and they 
thought it was a fake. He has a job in 
the oil business which pays him $25 a 
week, and a car which cost him $14. 
It was a standing joke with his friends 
to see him offer to pay for a soda or a 
ticket at the movies with a $10,000 bill. 
Because Samuels had found the bill in 
the street, nobody believed it was gen- 
uine 


Uncle Sam Takes It 


Last week, Samuels showed the bill 
to a man who looked it over carefully. 
Then he said to the surprised Samuels, 
“It’s real!” 

For a few hours, Samuels was a rich 
man. He took the bill to a bank, where 
he learned that the bill was really gen- 
uine. The bank called in U. S. Treas- 
ury agents. The bill, they said, was one 
of several which blew away during a 
fire three years ago at the Treasury in 
Washington. They took the bill and left 
Samuels with nothing but a fond mem- 
ory. 


Big Bills Registered 


All bills of such high denominations 
are registered. They aren’t good un- 
less the holder has signed a registra- 
tion slip. In this way, the U.S. Treasury 
can keep close track of the big bills, so 
that if they are yr lost, they can- 
not be used. 

So if you see any $10,000 bills float- 
ing around, don’t think you've found a 
fortune 
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KING OF THE KEYS 


Paderewski is here 


When your grandfather was a boy, 
the whole word was marveling at a 
young Polish pianist named Ignace Jan 
Paderewski (pronounced pad - er -ef- 
skee). Year after year Pederewski was 
King of the Keys. Fortunes poured 
into his pockets from American audi- 
ences. And fortunes poured right out 
of his pockets again to aid dozens of 
charities, causes, and fellow artists 

Paderewski’s most cherished cause 
was to free his native Poland from the 
rule of the Russian Czar. Thanks in 
part to his efforts, Poland was freed 
in 1919. His grateful nation made him 
its first premier. And Paderewski 
was grateful, too, to President Wilson 
and the United States. Because Presi- 
dent Wilson had helped set Poland 
free, Paderewski gave $60,000 to erect 
a Statue to Wilson in Poland 

Today, at 78, Paderewski will not re- 
turn to Poland. He says his hopes for 
freedom and justice for the Polish peo- 
ple cannot be fulfilled by the way Po- 
land is now governed 

Paderewski is now in the United 
States to give a series of concerts in 23 
cities. The start of his tour had to be 
postponed because of illness 


Paderewski travels in a private Pull- 
man car with his secretary, his piano 
tuner, two Pullman porters, and a 
Pullman chef. Since 1913, the tuner has 
been trusted with the duty of seeing 
that the Steinway piano is delivered to 
the concert hall, where he makes sure 
that every note is true. To be certain 
that the piano is perfectly level, no 
matter how the stage may slope, the 
tuner uses a portable platform which 
can be adjusted six ways. 


Warms His Hands 


The piano stool is also a special job, 
with four separately adjustable legs. 
The tuner adjusts both the piano and 
the stool with a spirit level. And he 
measures the distance between the 
piano and the stool to see that it is ex- 
actly eight and a quarter inches. Pad- 
erewski can tell if the distance is off a 
quarter of an inch. 

Before every performance, the tuner 
warms a pan of water so that Pad- 
erewski may hold his hands in the 
water to make them warm and nimble 
for his performance. 

The tuner’s other principal duty is to 
provide Paderewski with statistical in- 
formation on every place they visit; 
the population, industries, and points 
of interest. 





Total 30.) 


each. Total 20.) 
( ) Harry Hopkins 

( ) Paderewski 

( ) Pius XII 

( ) F. H. La Guardia 
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( » Yosemite 
» Sun Valley 
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READING FOR KEEPS 


Score yourself! If vou answer all the following questions accurately, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 
contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in the 
blanks, check answers against key on opposite page. Don't look now! 


FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


(I.) Fill in the missing word in each sentence. (Score 10 each. 


The three great religions wt had their early development in o! 
| near Palestine are Judaism, Christianity, and .........cccccccccccecess 
! 
| Judaism the religion of the | 
| | 
Palestine is at the crossroads of trade among the continents of Europe, 
| Pe GHGS ict twteddhastas 


(II.) Match the following names with their correct titles. (Score 5 


(III.) Locate the following parks by identifying them with the cor- 
rect states. (Score 5 each. Total 35.) 


My Score ———— 


1. Mayor of New York City 
2. The new Pope 

3. Secretary of Commerce 
4. Famous pianist 


My Score ———— 


1. Idaho 

2. Utah 

3. Wyoming 
4. Montana 
5. California 
6 

7 











( etrified Forest Colorado 
( Pikes Peak Arizona 
My Score ———— 
WORD BUILDER 
(1V.) Choose the words which most nearly resemble the first word 
1 each line. All of the words are selected from page 16. (Score 5 each. | 
Total 15.) 
‘ d: (a) sour b) thick. (c) bitter. (d) hot 
bre ) peak. ‘(b) forehead. (c) hair. (d) temple. 
) maverick. (b) ewe. (c) shepherd. (d) orphan lamb. | 
My Score ——— | 
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Japan Wins the Battles, 
But May Lose the War 


After 18 months of fighting in China 
it looks as though the Japanese armies 
are winning all the battles but losing 
the war. How can this be? 

The Japanese, after capturing a city 
or town, must keep soldiers in the town 
to see that Japanese orders are carried 
out. At every railroad station, Japa- 
nese soldiers must be posted. But the 
Japanese cannot place soldiers all 
along the miles of tracks. So Chinese 
raiders tear up tracks, bomb bridges, 
and snipe at Japanese railroad guards 
who ride the trains. 

All over China, groups of Chinese 
patriots are making life miserable for 
the Japanese officials who are trying to 
restore the country to normal condi- 
tions. The Chinese cut down telegraph 
and telephone wires, bomb homes of 
Japanese, and set fire to buildings rath- 
er than see the Japanese occupy them 
These tactics are known as China’s 
“scorched earth policy.” 

When the Japanese take possession 
of a small town, they try to get the peo- 
ple to use Japanese money and Japa- 
nese postage. But the Chinese residents 
refuse to do so. To collect taxes, the 
Japanese must send soldiers armed 
with authority to kill any Chinese who 
refuses to pay. 

Japan may be winning all the bat- 
tles, but in the end they may lose the 
war—if the Chinese keep up their pol- 
icy of non-co-operation 


CENSUS IN 1940 


The United States Government Bu- 
reau of the Census is busy making 
preparations for the taking of a census 
in 1940. Every ten years a census is 
taken. This one will be the sixteenth 
since the first one in 1790. 

The 1940 census will be the most 
complete one ever taken. About 150,000 
persons will be employed to do the 
work, at a cost of $45,000,000. 

The purpose of the census is to do 
more than count the people. Many 
other questions will be asked of every 
household head, regarding every mem- 
ber of the family. Thus the Govern- 
ment will have valuable information 
which can be used in planning for the 
social security and welfare of all the 
people. 


MT. WISTER 


In Grand Teton National Park in 
Wyoming there is a peak 11,480 feet 
high which looks like a giant tooth. 
For years this peak has been known 
locally as Mount Wister. The writer, 
Owen Wister, lived for years at the foot 
of the Grand Teton range. The setting 
of his greatest novel, “The Virginian,” 
was in this very spot. You probably 
saw Gary Cooper in the film version 
of this novel. Now the U. S. Board of 
Geographical Names has made the 
name of Mount Wister official in honor 
of Owen Wister. 
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Gandhi Ends His Fast: 
Wins From Government 


A thin little man, who wears only a 
loin cloth and sandals, and who weighs 
less than 100 pounds, ended a fast of 
98 hours and 25 minutes last Tuesday. 
He had been voluntarily starving him- 
self—“to the death, if necessary,” he 
said. 

The purpose of Gandhi’s hunger 
strike was to protest against the ruler 
of Rajkot, a small Indian state. The 
Rajkot ruler had refused to keep a 
promise to reform his government so 
as to give voting privileges to all the 
people. 

Now the Rajkot ruler has consented 
to carry out the government reforms 
he had promised. He will set up an ad- 
visory council to suggest ways of mak- 
ing Rajkot more democratic. 

Settlement of the dispute between 
Gandhi and the ruler of Rajkot was 
brought about through the British 
Viceroy of India, the Marquess of Lin- 
lithgow. At his suggestion, Gandhi will 
attend a conference in New Delhi, as 
soon as he has regained sufficient 
strength to do so. At the conference, 
Gandhi will discuss with the Viceroy 
the reforms he wants carried out. 


Gandhi the “Wise One” 


Several times before Gandhi has re- 
fused to eat in order to gain something 
from the government for the benefit of 
the masses of Hindu people. 

Gandhi is a penniless, but well-edu- 
cated and brilliant Indian, who has 
millions of followers in India. Hindus 
of India love him, follow him, and obey 
him because they believe in his words, 
and admire him for his great courage 
and self-sacrifice. His followers call 
him “Mahatma”’—meaning the “wise 
one” and “the leader with a great soul.” 

It is Gandhi’s belief that all people 
should have equal privileges. In India, 
where the caste system is observed, the 
lowest class of people are known as the 
“untouchables.” 

Gandhi wears only a loin cloth, be- 
cause that is all the “untouchable” 
class of people can afford to wear. 

Gandhi teaches his followers the 
principle of “passive resistance.” This 
means that they must never use force 
or violence to gain what they want. 
They simply don’t co-operate. They 
might sit down right in the middle of 
the road. If police or soldiers come to 
drive them off, Gandhi’s followers of- 
fer no resistance. 

During his recent fast, millions of 
Gandhi's followers throughout India 
prayed that his health would not be 
seriously impaired. Gandhi is 69 years 
old, and doctors feared that he might 
not live if his fast proved a long one. 








Reading for Keeps 
Key to Test on opposite page 
(I.) Mohammedanism, Jews, Africa. 
(iZ.) 3, 4,2, 2. 
(III.) 5, 1, 4, 3, 2, 7, 6. 
(IV.) c, b, d 
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eveland News 


Educators Are Thrilled 
By Pupil Demonstrations 


At Cleveland Convention 

When school superintendents and 
principals from all parts of the country 
met in Cleveland recently, they did 
more than listen to themselves talk. 
They invited boys and girls from Ohio 
schools to give their opinions on school 
life. and the needs and ambitions of 
young people of today. 

In Cleveland’s great Public Hall, the 
educators sat spellbound while groups 
of grade school and high school boys 
and girls put on demonstrations of the 
things they do in their schools and in 
their out-of-school hours. One high 
school boy drove a tractor on the stage. 
He was Jeff Gerber, 17, of Amherst, O., 
High School. 

“Altogether, this cost about $50,” he 
said. “I got a 1914 model T Ford and 
moved the rear axle up in back of the 
driver’s seat. Most of the money went 
into a few parts that were needed and 
in making lug wheels for the rear end,” 
he explained to the 8,000 assembled 
educators. 

Jeff's main point was that, if he had 
not been raised on a farm, he would 
not have had the opportunity to learn 
how to make a tractor. He said that 
schools ought to teach pupils more 
about the things they need to know and 
want to know. 


Photo by Eble of the ¢ 


Apple Tree Is Pruned 
Bob Hoffman, another Amherst boy, 
wheeled a whole apple tree onto the 
stage, and proceeded to direct a group 
of assistants on the proper method of 
pruning it. Bob knew exactly what he 
wanted done to the tree, and knew how 
to direct his assistants in doing it. This 
demonstration brought down a storm 
of applause from the educators. 
Another group from Amherst, call- 
ing themselves the Buckeye Bucka- 
roons (see photo above) put on a mu- 
sical act. There were four brothers— 
Billy, 10; Jack, 16; Jerry, 12; and Jim, 
14. A sister, Patricia, 9, had to stay 
home, because of illness. 


At another meeting, attended by 
high school principals, a pupil from 
Garfield Heights High School, Cleve- 
land, told how the student council had 
put over a school bond issue, to raise 
money for school improvements, 

The principals were thrilled to hear 
a panel discussion carried on by a 
group of senior and junior high pupils 
on the problems of student government 
and activity programs. 

In the lobby afterward, a number of 
principals were heard to say that the 
boys and girls had discussed the prob- 
lems better than adults had done in an 
earlier discussion. 

Junior high stars on this occasion 
were Russell Myers, 15, of Patrick 
Henry Jr. H. S.; Richard Little, 14, of 
Empire J. H. S.; and Ray Dottore, 14, 
of Audubon Jr. H. S., all of Cleveland. 


Senator Wagner Asks 
More Money for Health 


Senator Robert Wagner of New York 
State, author of the Social Security 
Act of 1935, has introduced a new bill 
in Congress to provide health services 
for more of the people who are not 
now receiving the medical attention 
they need 

At present, less than half of the peo- 
ple who need medical and health care 
are receiving it. The reason, in most 
cases, is that they cannot afford to pay 
doctors’ bills, and are not near enough 
to free hospital service to take advan- 
tage of it. 

The Federal Government now 
spends $100,000,000 a year on public 
health. Senator Wagner proposes that 
the Government spend $80,000,000 
more the first year, gradually increas- 
ing the amount each year until ten 
times that amount is being spent each 
year on keeping the people in good 
health. 

The United States Government 
would grant the money to the individ- 
ual states. 

Senator Wagner’s bill is the result of 
a report issued by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Health and Welfare. This 
Committee made a long study into 
health conditions in the nation. The 
people of the United States now spend 
$10,000,000,000 (10 billion dollars) ev- 
ery year on doctors’ and hospital bills, 
medical supplies, preventable deaths, 
and wages lost because of illness. 





AMBASSADORS 


Two changes occurred in the Ameri- 
can family of Ambassadors this month. 

Claude Bowers, Ambassador to the 
Spanish Republic, was called back to 
Washington. This move indicates that 
the United States will soon recognize 
General Franco as the head of the 
Spanish government. 

Laurence Steinhardt, Ambassador to 
Peru, was appointed Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union (Russia). The United 
States has not had an ambassador in 
Moscow for ten months. 
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The Mystery of Silver Peak Mine 


By SARAH LINDSAY SCHMIDT 
Bleeping (im mn 
V3 


HEN Cynthia 

grandfather died, he left her 

a large ranch in Colorado, a 
herd of Angora goats, and the aban- 
doned Silver Peak mine. That sounds 
like a nice inheritance—but with it, 
came a mountain of debts for eight- 
een - year-old Cynthia and her 
grandmother. 

Years ago Grandfather Fulton had 
mined for gold in the Silver Peak, 
but he had never found a gold vein 
valuable enough to make the mine 
profitable. So he had gone into the 
Angora goat business. 

At first he had made a success of 
goat raising. But in the years just be- 
fore his death, he 
his goats. Fo 
there had been no market at any 
price for the mohair the Angoras 
produced. To meet his rising debts, 
Grandfather had to mortgage the 
ranch. Now, Cynthia, faced with the 
management of the Fulton estate 
realized that she would have to give 
up the ranch if she couid not meet 


> had lost money on 


nearly three years, 


the payments 
Cynthia loved the ranch and wa 


; 


determi hold on to it. How, she 


didn’t know—but she must find a 


ed to 


way. Fortunately, Cynthia’s friend 
Alaan Bristow, had a plan in mind 
Alaan 


Cy ntnia did becaust his famuy Loo 


eeded money yUSt aS DAaQGly as 


were hard up. It was Alaan’s sugges- 


tion that he and Cynthia pan for gold 
that su erin the mountain streams 
roundabout 

Tha i wonderful idea, Alaan!”’ 
Cynthia cried. “And we can do it 
right on our ranch. Some of the 
streams there may be filled with gold 


Then there’s the old 


mine, the Silver Peak, that Grand- 


father and his father started and 
worked a long time ago. They neve! 
even got all the gold out of the ore 


because their c! ethods were 
so crude. That means there must be 
little flecks of gold dust and perhaps 
even nuggets all 
hat mine!” 
Cynthia and Alaan didn’t know 
nuch about gold-panning, so they 
took lessons in a nearby town, 


isning n 


through the dirt in 


where 
gold-pan: s classes were being held 
by an instructo) from the State Bu- 
reau of Vocatio! il Educatio Ww! 
This story is adapted from The Seeret 
of Silver Peak by Sarah Lindsay Schmidt, 
and is used here by permission of the 
publishers, Random House. New York. 
Copyright. 1938, by the author. 
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liiustrations by Hans Kreis from “The Secret of Bilver Peak” 
The big miner twirled to clutch a brown wrist just behind Alaan’s back. 


she was taking the course, Cynthia 
left her Angora goats in charge of a 
surly Mexican herder, named Two 
Tooth Tomas. Tomas got his name— 
Two Tooth — because he had only 
two teeth that anybody could see, 
both on the upper jaw: one long in- 
cisor almost straight in front: and 
one even longer eyetooth on the right 
side 

Cynthia had never liked or trusted 
[wo Tooth. Even when Grandfather 
was alive, Two Tooth had often neg- 
lected his duties as herder. And now 
that he had to take orders from a 
girl, Two Tooth was often. insolent 
and disobedient. 

One day when Cynthia was at the 
gold-panning class she had a strange 
experience in which Two Tooth was 
unpleasantly involved. Cynthia was 
standing with a group of people 
watching the gold-panning instruc- 
tor. There was a big, powerful fellow 
standing just in front of her, and she 
had to strain forward in an effort to 
see around him. The fellow moved 
back polite sly. “Step right in front of 
me. ma’am. I’m tall, and the game’s 
old to me anyway,” the man said 
kindly 

Cynthia looked up into an honest, 
not overkeen face under a big mop of 
vellowish hair. Its owner was clean. 
but thoroughly unironed and utterly 
ragged. To one of his hands clung a 
boy. eleven years old perhaps. The 
faces of both man and boy were hag- 
gard: that of the boy so pinched and 
wistful that it made Cynthia’s hand 
go right down into the deep pocket 
where she had stored some sand- 
wiches. It was the impulsive act of 


an instant for Cynthia to hold toward 
them her whole package of sand- 
wiches. The big fellow clutched it 
greedily and mumbled his thanks 

Just then something made Cynthia 
look back over her shoulder. Her 
eyes grew big with astonishment. 
Back of the crowd, she had spied 
Two Tooth Tomas, the Mexican who 
was supposed to be watching the 
Fulton goats! 

Plainly Tomas had not yet detect- 
ed her. His little, monkey-like figure 
was perched on a high rock well back 
of the gathered class, and his sharp 
black eyes were shooting their glance 
over the heads of the group toward 
the tallest figure in it, that of the man 
who was wolfishly devouring Cyn- 
thia’s sandwiches. Two Tooth had 
caught the man’s attention, for he 
was unmistakably beckoning to the 
fellow, bidding him to come back out 
of the class group to the point where 
he stood 

Quick as a flash, Cynthia sped to- 
ward Two Tooth. 

“Tomas,” she demanded furiously, 
“what does this mean? Why aren't 
you with the goats?” 

Tomas stared at her insolently, and 
smiled his grotesque, two-toothed 
grin. “I no savvy you want me stay. 
I go back.” 

Cynthia grew even more furious 
at this out-and-out lie. “You needn’t 

back. Never again. I’m through 
with you. I don’t want you for a 
herder any longer. You’ve got to get 
off our ranch at once!” 

Tomas’ face filled with hatred fora 
moment. Then he smiled again, his 
teeth looking like long fangs. For the 
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first time Cynthia was 
afraid of Tomas. 

“No care. Got money in the 
banko,” Two Tooth said nonchalant- 
ly. With that he walked over to the 
tall fellow to whom Cynthia had 
given her sandwiches. Two Tooth 
and the big fellow began to talk ear- 
nestly together. 

Cynthia was puzzled. Money in the 
bank? Where could Two Tooth have 
gotten it? Could the conversation 
Two Tooth was having with the tall 
fellow have anything to do with it? 
Cynthia was sure that something de- 
cidedly queer was going on. She had 
a strange feeling that she had not 
seen the last of Two Tooth Tomas. 

For several days after this inci- 
dent Cynthia could not forget the 
hatred she had seen on Two Tooth’s 
face. Shortly after that, Two Tooth 
left town. Where he went, nobody 
knew. Cynthia forgot all about him 
in her eagerness to learn all she could 
about gold-panning. ; 

Soon Cynthia and Alaan felt that 
they knew enough to start gold-pan- 
ning on the Fulton ranch. So Cyn- 
thia, her grandmother, and Alaan 
packed up a few clothes and food 
supplies and moved to a ranch house 
high in the mountains on the Fulton 
property. At first Cynthia and Alaan 
panned the streams for gold, waiting 
until later to explore the Silver Peak 
mine. Their gold-panning was not 
very successful, though now and 
again they’ did find small bits of gold 
in the stream beds. 

During her stay in the mountains 
Cynthia wore corduroy trousers, and 
blue checked flannel shirts. They 
were more comfortable to work in, 
she found. Grandmother, of course, 
didn’t approve. “Looks too 
mannish,” she said. “In my 
day young ladies looked like 
young ladies.’ But Cynthia 
only smiled and told Grand- 
mother she was old-fashioned. 


genuinely 


After about a month of 
gold - panning, Cynthia and 
Alaan decided, one day, to 


take a look at the old Silver 
Peak mine. It was a long trip 
by horseback before they 
reached Silver Peak meadow. 
They left their horses hobbled 
at the far end of the meadow, 
and turned to search out on 
foot the old path to Silver Peak. They 
followed it up through thick timber 
to the place where, almost at timber 
line, lay the old shaft and dump of 
Silver Peak mine. 

As they came nearer, Alaan spoke 
in surprise at the size of the mine 
clearing, which from below had ap- 
peared but a relatively small gray 
blotch above the green of the lower 
mountainside. Cynthia leaped up the 
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flaan made sure that no one was watching. 


steep mountainside toward the mine 
to drop on her knees and creep for- 
ward far enough under the cover 
platform to be able to look down the 
shaft. One glance showed her caver- 
nous shadows beneath a wide, gaping 
hole. She straightened up and looked 
at the mining apparatus around her. 


Suddenly she noticed something 
strange. 
“Alaan, come here,” she called. 


“There's something decidedly queer 
happened to this shaft. Grandfather 
always used to keep cover boards 
close over its top. They're gone! 
They've been made into that plat- 
form I’m under now, and raised on 
four poles, one at each corner. That 
means the old cover’s been lifted and 
put on props, so that the shaft will 
still be protected and yet be left open 
to let the air in. What do you suppose 
it can mean? Who could have been 
up here, doing all this? And above 
all, why?” 

“I don’t know,” said Alaan grimly. 
‘put we're going to find out!” 

He gripped the rope that belonged 


to the old shaft bucket. “I'll slide 
down first,” Alaan said, “then you 
follow, and I'll catch you at the bot- 
tom.” 


Cynthia was frightened, but when 
Alaan disappeared down the shaft, 
she got a firm hold on the rope, and 
slid down through the darkness to 
Alaan’s arms. In the inky blackness, 
Alaan and Cynthia got out their 
flashlights and moved forward into 
the interior of the mine. 


The rays of their flashlights flick- 
ered ahead into the gloom for only a 
few feet, while their steps proceeded 
cautiously over irregular. damp foot- 
ing. 


Their hands. 


fie! 
alam 
fe aie 
La a 

pees 


eA \ coil 


reaching out in 


i 


~~. 
+. 
a? 
/ 


~ 


groping fashion, touched side walls, 
sometimes of earth, sometimes of 
rock, over which moisture oozed and 
dripped. The tunnel. or drift, wound 
ahead not in a straight line, but with 
twists here and there like the sinu- 
ous writhings of a long snake. They 
came to a sharper turn in the tunnel 
than they had yet encountered. 
Ahead of them now lay a stretch of 


what appeared to be ankle-deep 





muck but it was not that which 
Alaan was indicating by the help of 
his flash. Rather was it the unmis- 
takable marks that lay in the muck. 
Recent imprints of boots headed both 
in the direction from which they had 
come, and that in which they were 


going! 

From somewhere beyond them, 
sound was coming. “Sounds like 
shovelling,’ Cynthia whispered. 


Some irregular distance ahead, they 
caught the illumination of a good 
carbide light. So low was it that its 
light revealed more of the objects 
close to the floor than what was 
higher up. The long legs of a man 
and the short ones of a boy were 
moving in what seemed a surprising- 
ly narrow section of drift. There was 
something decidedly familiar about 
the man’s back, Cynthia thought. 
She leaned forward to see and was 
aware that Alaan’s face was very 
close to hers. She could fairly feel his 
eyes bulge. And no wonder, consid- 
ering how queerly the man was act- 
ing. He had brought with him a fairly 
wide strip of burlap or canvas which 
the boy was holding. The man ap- 
peared to be chiseling, or rather very 
carefully digging, for there was no 
sound of the chipping of rock. He had 
evidently found something valuable. 
It couldn't be a quartz vein, because 
it was not hard. It might be a rich 
talc of some kind, or else, perhaps, 


even some kind of fine gold dust. 
Anyway it was something the man 


highly respected, or he would not be 
digging and gathering it with that 
delicate. painstaking care. He seemed 
to be scraping it out with careful 
meagerness; then as carefully brush- 
ing it down on to the strip of canvas. 

Suddenly the pair moved 
within Cynthia’s range of vi- 
sion and she recognized both 
beyond a shadow of a doubt. 
The shaggy yellow-haired fel- 
low and his yellow-haired boy 
were the pair of famished 
down-and-outs to whom she 
had slipped her sandwiches 
that morning at the gold-pan- 
ning class. What were they 
going to do? 

With something 
cupped hands, 
over the boy’s 
stealthy haste, yet with thor- 
oughness, he proceeded to rub into 
that submissive head of thick, yel- 
lowish hair the substance he had 
been holding so carefully in his 
hands. Then the man rubbed some 
of the dust into his own hair. 

After this mysterious process was 
over, the man and the boy picked 
up the carbide lamp and walked off 
down the tunnel in the opposite di- 
rection from which Alaan and Cyn- 


in his 
the man bent 
head. With 
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thia had come. Was there another 
mine entrance? 

“But, Alaan, whatever does it all 
mean?” Cynthia whispered, com- 
pletely puzzled. 

“I can’t say, yet,” Alaan told her, 
“but I think it’s a method of stealing 
gold from your mine. We'll wait for 
a little. Give them time for a fair get- 
away. Then follow and spy to figure 
out where they've gone. We'll creep 
out and keep ourselves inconspicu- 
ous.”’ 

Cynthia dropped obediently on all 
fours and followed Alaan. She was 
confused by what she had seen. What 
a strange thing to do—to rub mine 
dust in one’s head! Then Alaan had 
said it might be a method of stealing 
—surely the tall, kind-faced man, 
who had eaten her sandwiches, was 
not a dishonest fellow. He had 
looked so sincere! 

After what seemed hours, but must 
have been only a few minutes, the 
light grew grey in the tunnel, and 
soon Alaan and Cynthia came to the 
tunnel mouth. The exit led to a little 
patch of cleared hillside. Huge boul- 
ders not only faced it but flanked it 
so that it lay hidden from the view 
of observers from nearly all possible 
directions by its natural barriers 
Low on a hillside, not far back from 
the opposite bank of the creek, a 
shack stood out prominently because 
of the sharp contrast in coloring of 
the logs that comprised it. Plainly it 
had been an old, tumbled - down 
wreck of a cabin that had been newly 
repaired and patched. 

The wait did not prove as long as 
Cynthia had feared. The miner had 
gone down to the stream bed for a 
pail of water, carried it into the 
cabin, called the boy in after him, 
and closed the door covertly, yet so 
firmly that his act suggested bolting. 

“Now what secret something is he 
up to in there? I’m going over to find 
out,” Cynthia whispered excitedly. 

She rose hastily, stretched her 
cramped muscles, and stepping bold- 
ly out into the open, climbed with 
cautious speed across to the tunnel 
path, down it to the stream bed, and 
along that to the fording place. As 
she stepped into the water, Alaan 
overtook her. 

“Not so fast there.” he cautioned 
“They might see us.” 

The two of them crept up to the 
shack. Three windows of the house 
had been covered from the inside by 
some kind of cloth shade. The fourth 
one’s covering was thick newspaper 
which did not reach completely to 
the bottom. Alaan had discovered 
that uncovered window strip. He mo- 
tioned Cynthia close to it, indicating 
that she should squat low enough to 
bring her eyes to the level of the open 
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space. Then Alaan crept back to a 
clump of bushes by the side of the 
house to make sure that no one was 
watching them. When he returned, 
he and Cynthia looked through the 
window into the shack. They could 
now see part of the miner, not his 
head or his shoulders, but his hands 
and the rest of him. He was heating 
water on the stove. 





Now, he was gingerly lifting the 
basin of water from the stove; it 
must have reached the required heat. 
What now? The boy knelt on the 
floor, and bent his head over the 
basin. The father proceeded to give 
that head a thorough washing. When 
the man finished the boy’s head, he 
washed his own in the same water. 

There had been no head rinsing, 
and the big miner’s interest was in no 
way centered on the washed heads. 
It was in the pan of heavily dirty 
water. With infinite care, he was not 
only emptying that water but scrap- 
ing out apparently to the last grain 
every particle of the dirt into anoth- 
er, an old, well-dented, gold-placer- 
ing pan. He proceeded to rotate it in 
skilled placering fashion. He was 
washing the dirt with all the care 
and concentration a placer miner 
could possibly use in handling the 
most valuable pay dirt. The watchers 
knew that when they saw him drop 
the mercury in. The mercury was 
dropped in the pan to amalgamate 
(hold together) the grains of gold. 

After that the man straightened up 
and moved into another section of 
the room. They could no longer see 
all he did. But they still caught occa- 
sional glimpses of his big hands. 
Cynthia saw one of these stow a 
small, stained old chamois bag, tight- 
ly drawn, in an inner trouser pocket. 
She felt as sure as if she had put it 
there herself, that that bag con- 
tained an amalgam of gold that only 
this afternoon had come out of her 
own mine in those two great tousled 
heads of yellow-blond hair! 

Alaan was thinking the same 
thought, but he was carrying it a lit- 
tle further. “It’s robbery, all right. 
But why should they take such a 
strange method of removing the 
gold? There seems to be no one else 
around here who might wish to stop 
them—except ourselves.” 

In spite of all she had seen, Cyn- 





thia was still unconvinced that the 
miner and his ragged boy were rob- 
bing her mine. Some way, she 
couldn’t believe it. She had no idea 
why, but she still had faith in them. 

At that moment, the boy emerged 
from the shack, carrying the stained 
chamois bag in which the amalgam 
of gold had been deposited. He looked 
cautiously around. Cynthia and 
Alaan dropped to the safety of a 
clump of bushes near the window, 
and trusted that the dim light of twi- 
light would help conceal them. 

.As the boy moved off toward the 
creek, Cynthia determined to follow 
him. Alaan tried to restrain her, but 
she paid no attention. The boy 
stopped at a boulder by the creek and 
Cynthia hid herself behind another 
boulder nearby. She could see the 
boy’s actions clearly. He lifted up 
several rocks by the boulder and 
placed them carefully beside him. 
Then he began to dig. For a long time 
he continued to dig without stopping. 
Now he was lifting something out 
and up. It looked like a large bag. 
Into this the boy placed the chamois 
bag, then replaced everything in the 
hole he had dug. Quickly he replaced 
the dirt and stones he had removed. 

So, Alaan was right, after all! 
“They've got a cache under that rock. 
It’s where they hide whatever it is 
they take out of the mine in their 
hair!” Cynthia thought grimly. 

She was so angry that she was 
about to confront the boy, when 
sounds of struggle came to her from 
the direction of the shack. Suddenly 
the boy before her screamed. The 
scream held both terror and warn- 
ing. The boy streaked toward the 
shack, but Cynthia caught him as he 
ran past her, and pulled him to a 
stop. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it? The sandwich 
girl?” He strained to pull her back 
toward the shack. “Come! My father 
—quick!” 

Cynthia obeyed. On the instant she 
pushed the boy away from her and 
raced forward independently, her 
long legs outdistancing his. 

Just outside of the shack, Alaan 
and the big miner were fighting. 

“Watch out!”’ shouted the miner’s 
boy. 

At that instant Cynthia saw an- 
other figure gliding toward the 
strugglers with movements as quick 
as her own but far more stealthy. 
For an instant her knees threatened 
to buckle under her as she ran. The 
barrier in her throat suddenly burst. 
“Look out! Behind! Two Tooth To- 
mas! He’s got a knife.” 

At that shout the big miner, with 
one swift, mighty effort. twirled in 
time to clutch a brown wrist just be- 

Turn to page 17 
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cA Message to a Bad Boy 


Tue BAD BOY is you—the little rebellious good-for-nothing 
inside you who hates shoes ... hates school... tells white lies 


once in a while...deserves a good licking every so often. 


He's the bad boy that Mark Twain wrote about. Remem- 
ber? Huckleberry Finn—the freckle-faced, rip-roaring kid 
who took the craziest ride you ever heard of down the 
Mississippi ona raft with black Jim and two of the worst ras- 
cals in fiction, the Duke of Bilgewater and the Lost Dauphin. 

Mickey Rooney plays Huck Finn as if he were born to be 
Huck Finn. He splits open a catfish the same way, he knows 
how to fool all the kids in town the same way and runs into 


the same hair-raising adventures that Huck did in the book. 


Huckleberry Finn is one picture you won't want to miss. 
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BIB and TUCK 


The Two Tuckers Stage a Fashion Show “At Home” 


IB wished she’d never seen or 
heard of that “Believe-it-or-not” 


windbreaker. Of course, it had 
been grand for The Big Game. In fact, 
that whole first week Bib felt it was 


worth the sacrifice of two weeks’ soda- 
and-movie 


But this 


everybody 


allowance 

past week, when 
at school was talk- 
ing about the new Charlie 
McCarthy picture playing at 
the Bijou and Bib had no money 
Mom insisted “‘a bargain’s 
a bargain’’—well, Bib began to 
taste for the wind- 
And now, since she’d 


and 


lose her 


breaker 


seen the orchid wool suit in 
Franklin’s window, she was 
“sick to death” of everything 


she had! Oh dear, she thought, 
Clothes and Money were cer- 
tainly major problems in a girl’s 
life. And she was practically 
sure Mom would say no to that 
new suit. It was $8.95. But it 
was SO-O0000 ¢ ute! Bib decided 
a try, anyhow 


wortn 


t was 


Bib’s Maneuvering 


That night, at supper, Bib 
was quieter than usual. But ex- 
ceedingly polite, even to Tuck. 
After supper, she thumbed 
through every magazine on the 
living room table, while Mom 
made out tomorrow’s menus 
and Pop listened to his favor- 
ite news commentator. But 
when Mom took up her needle- 
point and Pop buried his nose 
in the evening newspaper and 
Tuck was deep (she hoped) in 
1 book on aviation, Bib spoke 
up 

“Mom, did you just happen to see 
those lovely new suits—your size—in 
one of Franklin’s windows today?” she 
asked, carefully adding a yawn, so as 
to make it sound casual 

“Yes, my dear,” replied Mom, giv- 
ing Bib a quick but unmistakable look- 
in-the-eye. “I also saw that lovely or- 
chid one—your size—in another win- 
dow. But I thought you weren't inter- 
you have your wind- 





ested since 
breaker! 

Bib knew the jig was up. No use try- 
ing to fool Mom any longer. 


But. Mom, I can’t wear that old 
thing forever. And I’ve got to have 
something new for Easter Easter 
comes but once a year, Mom.” 

Yes, and the same goes for Thanks- 
giving. Christmas, New Year's, Susie’s 
birthda pa the Spooks’ Frolic, the 
Mer Maids’ banquet and The Big 
Ga! but they all add up to too many 
new clothes. You know what your fa- 
ther sa\ 

I'm NOT the U. S. Mint,” Tuck 
boomed t i voice like Pop’s 
PAGE 14 


“What’s that?” asked Pop, looking 
over the top of the newspaper. 

“The trouble with you, Bib,” con- 
tinued Mom, “is that you don’t always 
use good judgment in buying clothes. 
You're too likely to snatch at anything 
that strikes your fancy at the moment, 





“Dude” Tucker and his sister strutting down the 


ave——ee 





noo. 


with no notion of its price tag, quality, 
or even whether or not it goes with 
your other clothes.” 

“All girls are that way, Mom,” said 
Tuck, as if he were a great authority. 
“They go off their nuts about the crazi- 
est clothes, and they haven’t got a grain 
of sense about money.” 

Bib could see that Tuck would be no 
help, so she parked herself on the arm 
of Pop’s chair 

“You think I've got at least one grain 
of sense, don’t you Pop?” she coaxed. 

“There she goes—wheedling again,” 
spouted Tuck. “And I'll bet, no matter 
how much she had to spend, she’d want 
more—for bunches of doo-dads and 
hats with flower-gardens on top. That’s 
the way with girls. Now boys—” 

“Just a minute, Tuck,” Pop inter- 
rupted, “before you get your neck out 
too far. I've an idea. Remember what 
we talked about last night, Mom?” 

“You mean the monthly clothes-al- 
lowance experiment?” 

“Yes. You see, kids, your mother and 
I were saying that it’s about time you 


two took some responsibility for buy- 
ing your own clothes. But we thought 
we'd give you a test flight first. 
Wouldn't this be a good time—just be- 
fore Easter?” said Pop, addressing his 
wife. 

“Yes, but I'd want it thoroughly un- 
derstood that whatever they 
buy now would be more than 
just an Easter outfit. It must be 
an all spring-and-summer 
wardrobe.” 

“Well, I just made a good sale 
today, and I’ve got a little extra 
money. Say I give each of you 
$20,” said Pop, as he caught the 
gleam in Bib’s eye. “But don’t 
think that it’s a month's allow- 
ance, young lady. It’s for six 
months—or more. This is some- 
thing special.” 

“Allright,” Mom agreed. “But 
you two had better do some 
careful thinking and planning.” 
She was somewhat hesitant at 
allowing them to be “on their 
own” in buying their clothes. 
“But,” she thought, “they have 
to learn some time, and—well, 
they’ve got pretty good sense.” 

- * + 

Bib felt as if she were start- 
ing on a glorious adventure 
when she breezed into the Ju- 
nior High Shop of Franklin’s 
department store Saturday 
morning. But she was deter- 
mined to be very grown-up 
about her first solo flight in 
shopping. 

“May I try on a suit like the 
orchid one in the window? I 
wear a size 12, I think,” said Bib 
to the nice-looking saleswoman 
who approached. 

“Certainly. You mean the one with 
the short, fitted jacket and turn- 
over collar—this one?” asked the sales- 
woman, as she turned to a rack and 
brought out The Suit. Bib was breath- 


less when she saw it there, within 
arm’s reach. 
“Yes—oh, isn’t it wonderful?” Bib 





couldn’t help exclaiming. 

The saleswoman smiled and agreed. 
Then she took Bib into a fitting room 
and helped her try on The Suit. It was 
just right. Size and all. Soft, woolen 
material. Well-tailored. Not too sporty 
to wear for Easter, but not too dressy 
to wear—even for special occasions at 
school. It was worth $8.95. And then 
you could split up a suit so many dif- 
ferent ways. 

Bib had already figured out sev- 
eral combinations. First she selected a 
washable white crepe blouse ($1.95) 
and a pink ribbed sweater ($1.95). She 
had rather wanted a fuzzy angora, but 
she remembered that all angora sheus 
like a puppy. She also eyed a lovely 
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pink poke-bonnet, but decided (and 
wisely so) that an orchid snap-brim 
felt with a marabou feather ($1.95) 
was “the right thing” to go with a tai- 
lored suit. 

Bib counted up then and found she’d 
spent $14.80. Good, she could still buy 
an extra skirt which would round out 
her school wardrobe. It would have to 
be one that wouldn’t soil easily, so, 
when she saw the orchid-pink-blue- 
yellow plaid ($2.95) she knew it was 
just the thing. It would be grand with 
any of her sweaters, the orchid or the 
blue jacket she had at home. 

Then she bought a black patent 
leather pocketbook ($1) and two pairs 
of anklets, orchid and yellow (50 
cents). 

She still had 75 cents, and Bib 
couldn’t bear the thought of not spend- 
ing it. No danger, though, after she 
spied the Alice Faye pink hat lapel 
clip. Whee! It added just the right zip 
to her outfit and, what’s more, it was 
just 75 cents. Bib was so thrilled over 
it and her other purchases that she al- 
most forgot where she lived, as she told 
the saleswoman her name and street 
number for the sending address. The 
saleswoman Said Bib’s packages would 
go out on the afternoon delivery 

But Bib was worried every minute 
until they arrived. When she got home 
she found Tuck had brought his along 
with him. Two huge boxes! The “fash- 
ion show” was scheduled for five- 
thirty. 

Bib told Tuck to go ahead and show 
his stuff—she would “model” hers. So 
while she went up to change, Tuck 
spread his wares all over the living 
room. You would have thought he was 
the salesman the way he talked up the 
“good strong material” of the brown 
checked sports jacket ($7.95). which 
was his pride and joy. He had bought 
brown slacks ($3.95), a sand-colored 
shirt ($1.15), a yellow sleeveless 
sweater ($1.95), a green tie (50 cents), 
yellow-green-brown striped socks (25 
cents) and a green cloth zipper-front 
jacket with knit sleeves ($2.95) which 
Tuck said was the latest wrinkle! And 
he still had “more than a dollar” left. 
Pop, noticing that all Tuck’s purchases 
were for below-the-chin, asked him 
what was “the latest wrinkle” in boys’ 
hats. 

“Hats?” Tuck asked, as if he couldn’t 
think what they were. “Oh—uh, well, 
I've got a hat, haven’t I. Mom—some- 
where around the house?” 

“Yes,” replied Mom, “and, although 
it’s been a long time since I saw it, I 
think it’s brown. Suppose we brush it 
up, SO you can wear it once more.” 

‘Aw—” Tuck began, but just then 
Bib came swishing in. 

Mom and Pop applauded. Tuck 
would spy the pink hat lapel clip 

“Well, of all the doo-dads!” he ex- 
claimed. But he didn’t say any more 
because he happened to feel, in his 
pocket, the “Charlie McCarthy” belt 
buckle he’d bought, first thing, on his 
shopping trip! 
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LITTLE BOY WITH THE LAMB 
By Bergen Evans 


@ This is a true about one of Mr. 
Evans’ experiences with hitehhikers, about 
which he has written in an article called “I 
Pick "Em Up.” The full article appears in 
the February. 1939, issue of Scribner's Maga- 
“The Littl Boy with the Lamb” is 
part of it, We reprint it here by permission 
of Seribner’s and the author. Bergen Evans. 


NE SUMMER evening I picked up 
C) a little boy in Utah, between 
Nephi and Moroni, the 
turns east and south to pass between 
the Nebo and the San Pitch ranges. I 
had been crawling all afternoon at 
about five miles an hour through great 
herds of sheep that were moving north 
towards Provo. The air had been acrid 
and choking with dust, and the bleat- 
ings and patter of hoofs—at first pleas- 


story 


zine 


where road 













ant—had become highly irritating af- 
ter three or four hours One of the 
herders told me there was a clear road 
further east. so I cut over to it 

And it was on the connecting road, 
on the brow of a between the 
mountain ranges, that I came on this 
boy, who was about eleven years old, 
trudging along with a lamb in his arms. 
He did not ask for a ride, but he seemed 
so tiny, so alone in the vastness of the 
hills and the twilight, that I stopped 
and asked him if he would like to get 
in. He said yes, thank you, he would 
like it very much because it would get 
him home in time for supper; he had 
ten miles to go and was hungry. Seated 
in the car with the lamb in his lap, half 
hidden under his jacket, he explained 
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2nd Prize... 15.00 
3rd Prize.... 5.00 
4th Prize. .15 Prizes 

of $1.00 


100 Honorable Men- 
tions — 1 Ib. tins of 
Vacuum Packed 
Planters Peanuts. 
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Read These Rules Carefully 


Fasten 
securely to your entry 


l Anvone under the age of twenty-one may 
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eA Ss ly cene above and t on a sheet 
rc al n istakes you find in it. State 
ea care a clearly. With your list 
sub t 1 completed sentence totaling 25 
words or le tarting with the words, “I eat 
Plante Peanu because 

3 Fat r i nay submit more than 
: me entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag o wrappe bearing a picture of Mr 
Peanut wit } entry, or send a hand- 
drawn fat of the label on the wrapper 
showing M Peanut. On top of first page 
write your name, age, home address, city and 


state the bag, wrapper or picture 
4, Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
19th Floor, 250 East 43rd St., New York, 
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ting correct lists of 10 mistakes in the 
picture, and whose statements are considered 
most accurate and suitable for advertising 
and publicity use 
Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic, May 27, 1939 issue. 
In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a 
prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant 
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that it was a lostling, one whose mother 
had died. Ordinarily, he said, the shep- 
herds feed them from bottles, or find a 
sheep whose lamb has died and tie the 
dead lamb’s skin around the orphan— 
for the ewes, though they will not feed 
a strange lamb, seem to know their 
own solely by smell. But during the 
annual migrations, there is no time for 
such attentions, and the lostlings, too 
weak from lack of food to keep up with 
the herd, are left to die. 

The sheepherders will gladly give 
them to anyone who wants them. So 
the boy had taken to walking be- 
hind the herds, waiting for a chance 
stray. It was hard work for a child 
The day that I picked him up, he had 
followed the herds fifteen miles and 
carried the lamb five on the way home 
He had started, he told me, early in the 
morning, carrying a lunch, and if I had 
not given him a ride, he would not have 
reached home before midnight. That 
possibility did not alarm him; he had 
often walked that far before. His fa- 
ther, a farmer, staked him to skim milk 
to feed his lambs. The year before, he 
had acquired a flock of thirty-four, and 
this year already had eighteen. At the 
mention of such numbers I became 
more respectful. I had picked up a man 
of substance. 


FRONT COVER PHOTO 
Tall Tale 


“A couple o’ boys were whooping it 
up’”—our front cover photograph—was 
taken by J. H. Wally, Jr., a photogra- 
pher for the Kansas City Journal. Re- 
garding the photograph, Mr. Wally 
writes: “Many boys and girls in rural 
communities in the West have every- 
thing necessary to play cowboys and 
Indians. Here are a pair of tough cow- 
boys, after a skirmish with the Indians 
In real life, dismounted and stripped of 
their holsters and ten-gallon hats, they 
are Harlan Harpool, 11 years old, who 
is the one on the left, hat off; and ‘J. W.’ 
Stoker, 10, who is the one with the 
bandana up around his chin. Note that 
Harlan is wearing a ‘Buffalo Bill’ belt 
with holster attached. What is he doing 
to J. W.’s hand? It seems that he is giv- 
ing first aid. In the ski.-mish with the 
Indians, J. W. got a flesh wound.” 

Both boys are pupils of the Overland 
Park Grade School, Kansas. This is the 
truth, so help us Overland Park Grade 
School! 
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MYSTERY OF 
SILVER PEAK 


Continued from page 12 


hind Alaan’s back. He shook it with 
such force that metal rattled to the 
ground. 

Instantly the miner covered the 
weapon with a huge foot, and turned 
toward Alaan. “Here he is. Take him. 
Me, too, if you want me. If I’d known 
*twas for her,” he motioned to Cyn- 
thia, “that you jumped on me, I'd a 
let you have me in the first place.” 

“You’re .all a bunch of robbers!” 
Alaan cried. “How does Two Tooth 
come in on this?” 

“It’s a long story,” the big miner 
began, keeping an eye on the cowering 
Mexican. “You see, I only found out 
lately that this here old mine Tomas 
has had me working in all this while, 
really belong to you and your folks.” 
He turned to Cynthia. 

His words were so simply uttered 
they were transparent with honesty, 
although the man’s chief attention was 
still centered upon his prisoner. Alaan, 
stooping, seemed to pick up something. 
A coil of rope. In another instant its 
end was swirling in a lasso down over 
Tomas’ head and shoulders, to be 
pulled to a firm knot behind his arms. 

The big miner turned grateful eyes 
toward Cynthia. “I'll be more’n glad to 
tell you folks my story, ma’am. You 
see I was new to this here country 
Mostly I’ve worked up Cripple Creek 
way. But minin’ in Colorado ain’t been 
what it used to be fer quite a long 
spell, even before all these here late 
hard times. I knew there hadn’t never 
been much minin’ development over 
this way to speak of, and yet that once 
it was considered promisin’. So w 
times got so bad I couldn’t pick up a 
job nowheres else, I wandered over to 
this here region thinkin’ since it was 
an undeveloped country, there might 
be better placerin’ chances in it. 

“But it takes a little money even to 
start placerin’, and I hadn’t any, not 
even to eat with. That’s how me and 
my boy got to hangin’ round town 
dumps, an’ livin’ with bums. Well, it 
was at one of them dumps that I first 
seen Tomas. He was ahangin’ round, 
trying to pick up a fellow like me. An’ 
I was sure glad to get picked up. Tomas 
told me your granpa’: 
herder 

‘’Twasn’t ’ti 


hen 


who he was, 


1 after we got up here 
that Tomas let me know he really 
wanted me to work in the mine, 
just do placerin’. Right from the begin- 
ning I suspected Tomas didn’t have 
leasin’ rights to the mine like he said. I 
thought he might be high grading 
just stealing a little gold at a time 
Some folks does it by carrying it out in 
their shoes—or in their hair like you 
seen me and my boy—but I’m coming 
to that. Anyway, I’m poor but I always 
been honest. I decided if I ever came 
on any valuable vein in the mine I'd 
quit right then. 

“Well, along about a week 
Tomas disappeared with some friends 


not 


ago, 
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of his. But just before he went I heard 
him talkin’ with these friends. ’T wasn’t 
‘til then I knew this here mine was 
yours, ma’am, but I heard Tomas say 
so then. After Tomas was gone, me and 
the boy went through the mine real 
thorough to see if we could find any 
thing really worth something. We was 
just about to give it up when we come 
across a new pocket. I can’t say as to 
that pocket’s value, ma’am. It’s no big 
bonanza—no Cripple Creek strike, nor 
Camp Bird mine at Ouray, nor nothin’ 
in that class. But it’s a neat little pocket 
all right, or I miss my guess pretty 
bad.” 

Cynthia’s heart skipped a beat. Her 
gold! The mere thinking of the word 
held her spellbound. 

“So, ma’am, me and my boy we were 
high grading that ore—though you 
can’t really call it that, since we were 
doing it for you—for the owner. We 
were taking it out in our hair, because 
we was afraid if we took it out any 
other way, Tomas would get suspicious 
if he came back and saw us. This way, 
if he saw us, he’d just think we was 
washing mine dust out of our hair. 
We're keeping every bit of the gold we 
brought out cached by a boulder near 
the creek—keeping it safe there for 
you.” 

Tears came to Cynthia’s eyes for a 
moment to think that she had ever 
doubted the miner. But her practical 


common sense asserted itself long 
enough for her to ask, “How much 
gold do you think there is in that 
pocket?” 


“I ain’t had no chance to get an as- 
say,” the miner told her, “but if you 
wasn't already rich ma’am”—Cynthia 
smiled to herself at that—‘“I’d say it 
vas enough to make you a rich girl.” 

“There must be enough, at least, to 
free all Fulton possessions of debts,’ 
Alaan said. “And in all likelihood, con 
siderably more than enough.” 

“Enough for everyone to get his 
chance,’ Cynthia cried generously 
“You, your family, this kind miner and 
his boy—Oh, Alaan, is it true? Or are 
we all dreaming an impossible drean 
that we'll wake up from in the morn 
ng?” 

“Too dazed to be sure myself.” an 


swered Alaan. “But, come on, we've al! 
got to take Two Tooth down to the 
+ 


town. He'll look so good in a jail cell, I 
can hardly wait to see him there. And 

my fine girl—’ Alaan swung 
Cynthia around j “We'll show 
world what old Silver Peak 
mine can do—now that its mystery is 
solved!” 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 

We like to read your movie reviews, 
but we don’t always agree with them. 
You referred to a 
Shirley Temple 
picture as “soup 
and mush.” Shir- 
ley Temple has 
great talent. Can 
she help it if her 
producer makes 
her play those 
parts? Personally, 
we think she 
makes something 
out of those 
ries. 

We also read what you wrote about 
Tyrone Power’s profile. We think Ty- 
rone Power is a very, very handsome 
man and an excellent actor. I am from 
his home town, Cincinnati, and al- 
though I don’t know him, I know peo- 
ple who do know him personally. One 
particular woman said Tyrone Power 
is even more handsome off the screen. 

You published a very unflattering 
picture of Tyrone Power. In case you 
don’t know it, that picture looks noth- 
ing like him. [See cut above.—Ed.] 

Will you please stop laying it on Ty- 
rone? He is our favorite star, and even 
if he does show-off, he has a right to. 

Yours quite troubled, 





Tyrone Power's 
Much-Disputed 
Profile 


Sto- 


RuTH SPEAK, IMOGENE CORNN 
Bup THIELEN, MARIAN PERRY, 
CaROL SPEAK 
Dear RutH, ImMocene, Bubp, MARIAN AND CAROL: 
We agree with vou: Tyrone Power is 


nandsome; Shirley Temple has talent. But 
directors waste their talents. A good 
director can bring out the best in an actor. 
A poor director allows the actors to over- 
make motions, do 
much posing. This causes the story to drag 
Sometimes the story is so weak that even 
director would have a hard time 
naking a good picture of it 


their 


act, unnecessary 100 


a great 


EDITOR 





Get off to a 


FLYING START 
with a MARTIN 


It stands to reason that a better instrument will 
help vou play better and make faster progress. 
Martin Saxophones, ‘Trumpets, Cornets and 
‘Trombones are the choice of leading profes- 
musicians the world stars of 
radio, dance band and concert 
fame. Built by famous handcraft 
methods, which insure superior 
quality and tone, you'll 
find a Martin easier to 
play, the pride of your life 
toown. See your local 
Martin dealer or 
write today sure 

for FREE Cata- 

j.2 log, naming in- 
strument you pre- 
fer or play. lasy 
purchase plan. 


sional over, 











MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Dept. F Elkhart, Indiana 
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Fremont on high 


Old Faithful 


Mt. Rockwell 


AMERICA in STAMPS 


HOUGH the Rocky Mountain 

states are rich in mineral wealth 

and have contributed much to 
country’s industrial greatness, we 
think of this region mainly as Amer- 
Wonderland. Here Nature has 
painted a thousanc’ pictures, no two 
alike. Here Nature has carved goblins 
and gods out of the age-old rock. Here 
Nature has dipped into hot, bubbling 
paint pots, and spread a riot of color 
over Yellowstone Park. And a shower 
bath, too, if you stand too close! 

Old Faithful geyser is the one we see 
pictured most frequently. Yet there 
are a hundred others, not faithful, 
but interesting in their own way. 
“They the chimneys of Yellow- 
stone,” says Professor Arthur D. How- 
ard in book Yellowstone 
Through the Ages (Columbia Univ 
Press. 50 cents) 

What causes 
Howard tell us 

Far below the plateau surface lies a 
mass of steam From this rocky 
caldron come great quantities of high- 
ly heated vapors which struggle to 
reach the surface. The upward journey 
is at first very difficult and slow, for the 


OuUl 


ica’s 


sO 
are 


his new 


geysers? Let Professor 


L- 
ing rock 


vapors must filter through tiny crev- 
ices in the rock or soak their way up- 
ward like water through blotting pa- 
per. Shortly, however, the rising va- 
pors meet fractures which formed 
when the plateau was broken up. 

Along these fractures the hot vapors 
rise rapidly, and their volume in- 
creases, for in their upward journey 
they convert to steam much of the wa- 
ter which once fell as rain on the 
ground’s surface, but later seeped into 
the rocks below. 

There is usually so much water in 
the rocks near the surface that a great 
part of the highly heated vapors are 
prevented from escaping into the air. 
They mix with the obstructing waters, 
ind heat them to high temperatures. 

When the hot waters must come 
through long, narrow channels, they 
are choked and prevented from rising 
to the surface and losing their heat 
quietly as in hot springs. 

In a geyser, the surface water will 
finally be heated from below to its 
boiling point. It will boil and spurt a 
little. The pressure is lessened for a 
n.oment. Then the column streaks up 
in a cloud of steam and vapor 


Old Faithful serves as the “theme 
piece” for the Yellowstone Park 5-cent 
stamp, which is one of 10 stamps in the 
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National Park Series issued in 1934. The 
9-center of the same series represents 


Glacier National Park in northern 
Montana. Mt. Rockwell, with Two 
Medicine Lake in the foreground, 


serves as the central design for this 
stamp. (See cut above.) 

The Rockies come in for their due 
glory in the 5-center of the special 
Trans-Mississippi issue of 1898. It’s a 
thrilling stamp, and gives us some- 
thing of the true nature of the Rockies 
It shows the peak of a mountain, sur- 
rounded by other peaks, with Major 
General John Charles Fremont stand- 
ing triumphant on top, waving the 
Stars and Stripes. (See cut above.) 

General Fremont made several ex- 
peditions to the “wild West” between 
the years 1841 and 1848. He headed an 
exploration party to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and, with Kit Carson as his guide, 
led an expedition to the Oregon coun- 
try. Later, he made explorations in 
California, in an effort to find passes 
through the mountains for a railroad. 

In California, he made his fortune 
during the gold rush. He was one of the 
first two Senators from California, and 
in 1864 was nominated by radical Re- 
publicans for the Presidency. He with- 
drew from the race when he saw he 
had no chance to beat Lincoln 

—ERNEST A. KEHR 





“SENSATIONAL SIX” COMBINATION! 


OVER $3 CAT. VALUE FOR Sc! Six big items! 1 
105 different inct. Alexandretta (new country!) Congo, 
kuo, an flag in tull colors), Costa Rica t 
Greece (thrilling bull nt), Dron "gommemoratives a 
iant diamona-s d stamp. (2) $5 U.S. (3 Cpl. Set U. S. 
30c. 4) Packet British Colontes inct. Gwalior, 
new country! . Jubilee and Coronations, 
Scarce Set 2 Siberia Oc. 6 Mustrated ‘ists. an 
for only Sc to approval applicants! Write to-day 
myYSsTIC STAMP co. Dent. 9, CAMDEN, NEW YORK 
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F ete | FREE STAMP MAGAZINE! 
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CAPITAL STAMP co. 
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SOLD | & SILVER STAMPS 
*ersia, always a land of mystery and adventure, issued 
a set of stamps in 1915 that astounded the entire 
world! For the first time a set of postage stamps was 
issued with the design decorated in actual GOLD 
end SILVER! We wil! send a set of 14 values of this 
beautiful Persia GOLD and SILVER stamps for only 
10¢ to new approval applicants) ONLY | SET TO A 
PERSON! Rush your order now 

FRASEK COMPANY, Dept. 558, White Plains, N.Y. 
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Triangles, U. 8S Comms. & early postage. An outstanding 
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Seattle, Wash 


1939 STAMP ANNUAL FREE Features Canadians, 
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plies. Sixty pages with Hundreds of Sent 
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CUT THEM OFF 


The verse below looks innocent 
enough. The hard part is—to complete 
it, you have to read it backwards! Start 
off by finding the seven-letter word 
missing from the last line, by answer- 
ing the sixth definition given below 
the verse. Eliminate one letter from 
this word at any place; scramble the 
remaining letters to find Definition No 
5. Continue this process for every line. 
Definitions 1 and 2 do not need to be 
scrambled. 

—_—_t party one fine morn, 

Tommy —— — ice cream and corn. 

4t such a — — — —. when came the noon, 
ne eet had 


tune. 


changed its 


Pine @ acumaitneces 10 Be Grala. 
On turned toa pain, 


6. A rattling noise 

5. Noisy plaything of a baby 
Free entertainment 
Degree of value 
Consumed 

Close to or by 


mmo 


MARCH 18, 1939 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

The Presidents hidden in RUN THEM 
TOGETHER were: JAMES MADISON, 
ANDREW JACKSON, and MILLARD 
FILLMORE 

If you were up on your cat language, 
IT’S THE CAT’S brought you: Perambu- 
lator, Perch, Percolator, Perceive, Perfect, 
Perforation, Performance, Perpetual, Per- 
cale, Percent, Perfidy, Perforce, Perennial 
Permit, Permanent, Periscope, Periwinkle, 
Peril, Perfume, Perjury 

Your BUILDING BLOCKS structure 


should have been completed in the follow- 
ing manner; 
SEA 
STEP 
SCALP 
CHAR A 
DOOR L 
TART A 
CARE te. 
GAME H 
SORE J 
ROBE A 
MEDITERRANEAN 


SEEING DOUBLE 


AVE you ever seen a kitchen sink 
rH or a peanut stand? The pictures to 
the left represent similar words and 
phrases which have double meanings. 
In case you’ve never played this game 
before, we’ll give you a start. The first 
picture shows a horse with wings, and 
the answer is, of course—Have you 
ever seen a HORSE FLY? Write this 
word HORSE FLY on the line to the 
right of the picture. Then continue the 
“Have you ever seen?” game for the 
rest of the pictures, writing your an- 
swers on the lines provided for this 
purpose. 


FIND THE CITY 


The name of a famous city of the 
Rocky Mountain region is hidden in the 
list of twelve five-letter words below. 
To find the city, each five-letter word 
must be broken up to form smaller 
words. For example, the first word 
BISON, may be divided into new words 
as follows: BIS IS SON ON. In the 
same way PALER can give you PAL 
PALE ALE. 


After you have divided 
each five-letter word into smaller 
words, choose the correct short word 


from each of the twelve words below, 
so that the first letter of each short 
word when read from the top to the 
bottom will spell out the name of a 
Rocky Mountain city. We will start you 


ff by saying that the correct short 
word selected from BISON is SON. 
This, of course, means that the Rocky 


Mountain city begins with an S 


B I Ss oO N 
4 A L E R 
E L A é E 
E T H I R 
L E D G E 
A I R E D 
Ss K I N ~ 
fj O T E M 
C H A R M 
L I S I E 
Mv 0 r Oo R 
Y 0 t R Ss 


LOST VOWELS 


In the list below we’ve given you 
twelve European countries. But we’ve 
left the vowels out. For instance, ENG- 
LAND without the vowels would look 
like this—NGLND. Can you discover 
the twelve countries by filling in the 
vowels? 


1. SPN 4 FLY 
2. RLND %. RMN 
3. GRC 9. PRTGL 
4. STHN 10. LBN 
5. RSS 11. LTV 
6 BLGM 12. LTHN 
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2 5c bar of 








« Is it any wonder rade ie 
ee 8's efer Baby ae 

You can 6b Pd 
bay uth wherever condi 's 
wee bar today—and 


REMEMBER 
BABY RUTH IS RICH IN 


THE SUGAR YOUR BODY _ 
TOA a \ USES DIRECTLY FOR ENERGY 
ON a. ? 


~ CURTISS eB. CO. OTTO SCHNERING, PRESIDENT CHICAGO 














